THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMS AT MACDONALD
turn of Great Britain. As it was purely a financial question
Snowden put the British point of view He had gained a
world-wide reputation for his consistent obstinacy. The
French, after their experience of him at the Hague Conference
on War Debts, had some reason for dubbing the British
Chancellor c Monsieur Non-Non.' Snowden said that he
appreciated and commended the very benevolent action of
America, but regretted that he was not" in a position to go so
far as Mr. Stimson. He pointed out that the British Govern-
ment had no effective control over the British banks, not even
over the Bank of England. He could not dictate their policy.
The Bank of England was a private institution. He could
not control either the giving or withdrawal of credits.
Many of the credits to which Mr. Stimson referred were
held by private institutions, but the difference between Mr.
Stimson's position and Mr. Snowden's was that those American
financiers had given him power to speak for them, and so
the Secretary of State was merely informing the Conference
what the American policy was. Willing to help was the British
Chancellor, very willing, but he did not know what he could
do, and he was afraid that he could not do much.
This c non-possumus * speech of the British representative,
coming after the emphatic declaration of the American dele-
gate, rather damped the enthusiasm of the delegates. It was
a fitting prelude to the speech that followed, when the voice
of France was heard. That voice was not the voice which all
wished to hear. The French delegation included Briand. The
greatest orator in all Europe sat silent. Was this the great
Briand, the darling of France, the speaker who had swayed
great assemblies with the magic spell of his golden voice and
the spell of his matchless eloquence ? The soul of an actor,
the passion and pathos of a great tragedian had been his.
Day after day the Conference sat, but he never uttered a word.
Hunched forward, he sat, supported by his forearms on the
table, and his mouth sagged a little open, as he gazed listlessly
before him with unseeing eyes. There he sat unheeded,
neglected, ignored. A pathetic sight, this derelict Demos-
thenes, sitting there, old and frail, tired and spent. He looked
a very sick man. But none in that assembly knew, watching
him dozing there, that at that very moment the great French-
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